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the garden. Perhaps they rode or drove, in a
stately fashion. But through long hours they sat
over their embroidery frames or mended the solemn
old tapestries which lined their walls, and during
these sedate performances they required a long-
winded, polite, unexciting, stately book that might
be read aloud by turns. The heroic novel, as pro-
vided by Gombreville, Calprenede, and Mile, de
Scud6ry supplied this want to perfection.

The sentiments in these novels were of the most
elevated class, and tedious as they seem nowadays
to us, it was the sentiments, almost more than the
action, which fascinated contemporary opinion.
Madame de Sevigne herself, the brightest and
wittiest of women, confessed herself to be a fly in
the spider's web of their attractions. " The beauty
of the sentiments," she writes, " the violence of the
passions, the grandeur of the events, and the
miraculous success of their redoubtable swords, all
draw me on as though I were still a little girl." In
these modern days of success, we may still start to
learn that the Parisian publisher of Le Grand Cyrus
made 100,000 crowns by that work, from the appear-
ance of its first volume in 1649 to its close in 1653.
The qualities so admirably summed up by Madame
de Sevigne were those which appealed most directly
to public feeling in France. There really were heroes
in that day, the age of chivalric passions had not
passed, great loves, great hates, great emotions of
all kinds, were conceivable and within personal
experience. When La Rochefoucauld wrote to
Madame de Longueville the famous lines which may
be thus translated :